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480 NOTES AND REVIEWS 

other European nations have gained, insists that Germany must 
have her share, but, as colonies over the sea are a source of danger 
rather than strength, he urges an increase of German territory in 
Europe and closes with a sentence that has an ominous ring today: 
"Der Vaterland muss grosser sein." 

Japan Today and Tomorrow. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
New York: Macmillan. 1914. Pp. ix, 291. 

Dr. Mabie attempts to interpret the spirit and character of 
the Japanese people as shown " in its attitude toward nature and 
religion, its social habits, its tastes and recreations, its historic 
ideals, the qualities of body and mind formed by its long historic 
discipline, its instinctive reaction under the stimulus of new 
conditions." Dr. Mabie describes in charming style certain of 
the picturesque features of the country and life of Japan. 

Two interesting chapters are those dealing with Count Okuma, 
one containing a stenographic report of a conversation with him. 
To Count Okuma, Japan's greatest need is a chance to stop and 
find herself; for her progress has been so rapid that she has had no 
opportunity to work out the best means of development but has 
had to resort to every kind of makeshift to assist in her progress. 
The most hopeful sign today is that she has awakened to a real- 
ization of her situation and is making her dissatisfaction known 
in regard to education, religion, in fact every phase of national 
life. In government, the formation of political parties, though 
it occasions frequent changes of ministries and a corresponding 
decrease in administrative efficiency, is doing more than anything 
else to give the mass of the people an interest and training in 
political life which is absolutely essential to Japan's future. 

A Decade of American Government in the Philippines, 1903-1913. 
By David P. Barrows. New York: World Book Company. 
1914. Pp. xiv, 66. 

This little book, prepared as an additional chapter for the third 
edition of the author's History of the Philippines, furnishes a most 
convenient and excellent summary of the events of the American 
occupation since 1903; a topic on which Dr. Barrows is qualified 
to write authoritatively by reason of his ten years' experience in 
the Philippines as city superintendent of the schools at Manila, 
chief of the bureau of non-Christian tribes of the Philippines, and 
director of education for the Philippines. A brief prologue sum- 



